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This distressing trouble easily remedied by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I1., Sept. 4th, 1883. 
During my younger days I was troubled with constipation and 
brisk cathartics were frequently resorted to. About ten years ago 
I commenced using your SELTZER APERIENT With the best results. 
A small teaspoonful every morning prevents the necessity of 
using stronger medicines, and effectually prevents the serious 
trouble before experienced. I cordially endorse it. 
E. A. CALDER, Pharmacist. 
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A few copies are yet in my hands. Those interested are 
advised to send their orders early, as it is not likely any will 
long remain. Address, 
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Patton, John G. Reading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.! D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob — 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harrisburg, Pa.; J.8 


mp- 
son Africa, Huntingdon; Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown’; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown ; R. E. Monaghan, West 
Chester : Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONS. sax ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@i 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
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A LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
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aculty of 19 instructors and lecturers, Superior facilities 
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cular. THOS. J. PRICKETT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Earl: een ay in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Private use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 
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RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


fAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE.—Concordville, Pa. 


4 Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 

ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 

privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


EA CHER WANTED FOR A FRIENDS’ 
school. Address, with reference, Elizabeth E. Hart, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


K & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
4e ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


jj PHicH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. 
Wagons. AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


F OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
[A DIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


Delivered in Chute 
(late of Truman and Linvill), 


Yorte OMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO-- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
\ ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
= Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 


Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 
E. B. WEBSTER. 


[PA AC G@. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTING. 


Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, ete. 
Trusts SOLICITED. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 
Hicks & Dickey. 


JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street. 


yiZ4 H. SCHOFIELD.— ARTIST. — POR- 
4 traits in Crayon. Orders received for China Painting, 
Oil, Water Colors, etc. Lessons given in the above branches. 


StTupDIO, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Room 40—Elevator. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 243 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Staple Trimmings, Zephyrs, Crewels, and yarns of the best 
quality. Wool and Cotton Waddings of best makes. Embroidery 
and knitting silks, and Marshall's Thread. Fine knit goods on 
hand and made to order. Ladies’ and Children’s under-clothing. 
Quilting Friends’ caps, and plain dresses made to order. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, } 
M. H. GARRETT, | j EP!TORS; 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
SAXONY WOOL. ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, 
WORSTED FRINGES. 


RAPSON'S 


No. 132 Norra Erentsi Street, 
(Cor. Cherry), Philadelphia. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & HYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MAGIC LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


r 
CARPETINGS. 
All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 
New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s.) 1307 MARKET STREET. 
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LONG LIFE. 
E liveth long who liveth well, 
All other life is short and vain ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is being flung away; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


SERMON BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


NEW commandment I give unto you, that ye 

love one another, even as I have loved you. 
By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.” In this decla- 
ration to his immediate disciples Jesus summarized 
all the teachings with which he had instructed them, 
and pointed out in these few but clear expressions 
the evidences that were to be brought by them be- 
fore the world, of the real character of the religion 
they were to espouse and promulgate among the chil- 
dren of men. We to-day, who believe in the Chris- 
tian religion, claim by that belief also to be his disci- 
ples, and the obligations which were there imposed 
are just as clearly binding upon us as they were on 
those to whom it was spoken. Thereis in it the same 
lesson of deep instruction. It may be a query insome 
mind, why it was that after he had chosen these men 
to be his disciples and followers, had anointed and 
qualified them, and sent them forth to preach his 
gospel, that just before he was called to leave them, 
he should have found it necessary to give so emphat- 
ic an injunction that they should love one another 
even as he had loved them. To me, it was because 
he clearly saw that they were human. That they had 
different gifts and different endowments. Their ex- 
periences, although they had listened to his teachings, 
would in the future be different, though they were to 
be guided by the same revelation of the spirit of 
truth. Under the new circumstances by which they 
were to be surrounded, in the different characters of 
their intellects, and the different endowments which 
were given them, they would necessarily have to work 
in different vineyards. There was therefore danger 
that jealousies and envies might arise among them; 
that there might be disagreements, and each would 
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1At Richmond, Indiana, Ninth month 20th, 1885. Report fur- 
nished the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL from notes by E. H. and 
F. M. Robinson. 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. xiii. No. 666. 


think his own ideas or opinions the more correct, as 
human beings are apt to do, and the doctrines each 
promulgated as being the most necessary for others 
to observe. And therefore it became necessary that 
he should caution them, before he left them, against 
the consequences of allowing these feelings to gain 
possession of their minds. It is equally as necessary 
for us to-day, who are claiming to bechildren of God, 
disciples of Christ, to watch against the uprising of 
these jealous and envious feelings, or against that dis- 
position which would incline us to regard our own 
peculiar doctrines or any opinions we find essential, 
as binding upon others; that they must embrace 
them in the same form that we do. From thiscause, 
largely, arise the divisions and differences in the 
human family, and the partition walls among those 
who are making a profession of the christian name; 
and there are instances of biblical history that show 
that these disciples were not clear of the effects of 
this disposition against which they were cautioned. 
Hence, we may take this injunction home to our- 
selves, in this our day. It is equally as binding and 
forcible to us now as upon those to whom it was 
spoken, and we are to love one another as Jesus loves 
us, Jesus or theSon being the spirit of God, the Christ 
of God, the true Savior, the Son and sent of the Fa- 
ther. Jesus’ love for his disciples, Christ’s love for us, 
is entirely and purely unselfish in its character. He 
sought not his own aggrandisement by choosing, em- 
ploying, qualifying and anointing them for the work, 
he gave them to do, but he sought to benefit and in- 
struct them. He sought, by giving them a field in 
which to labor, to advance their best interest, and 
preserve them from all that was evil within them. 
There are many ways in which we are to carry out 
this injunction in its practical application in our move- 
ments among the children of men, and I regard it as 
essential to-day, for us, in our christian work, to bring 
that work down into the practical duties of life. If 
our profession is to be of any benefit to us, it is by 
our making a practical application of this injunction. 
The first duty that is enjoined upon us in this appli- 
cation of “ Love one another,” is to carry that love 
into the home life. The work of the Christ-power 
upon our souls, is first to purify them, bringing them 
under subjection to the divine will. Thisis our pro- 
fession. When we claim to have made a change of 
heart, a change of purpose, to have been born again, 
it is the result simply of our being willing to be gov- 
erned and guided by the Christ of God as it appears 
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within our hearts. He chooses us to-day, just as he 
chose his disciples of old. He comes to us, he calls 
us.to come and follow him. The impressions are made 
within the secret of our own hearts. He does not 
come as Jesus, and in hisoutward character, with the 
outward form, but he comes into the heart, ard calls 
us to give our affectionssupremely to him. We must 
make the choice, and give up; heed the call, and when 
we thus give up, and heed the call, we have made the 
change of heart and change of affections. We are no 
longer governed merely by earthly promptings, by 
the traditional teachings we have received, but have 
come into the immediate presence and communion of 
the divine spirit. This is what I understand by the 
experiencing of religion ; this is change of heart, or 
change of purpose, and when this has really become 
the experience of any individual, it will first mani- 
fest itself in its pureness, in the homelife. I haveno 
confidence in any profession of religion which is only 
manifested in public, and which cannot be, or is not 
. carried into the home, for this reason ;—there is a 
natural love in the mind of every individual to be 
thought well of in the circle in which he may move. 
That love will lead us to control the promptings of 
our own passions, lest we mar the reputation we are 
desirous of attaining. But when we enter the home 
life, close the door, and shut out from the world our 
actions, then we show just what being we really are. 
If we have really entered into that condition ofchange 
of heart, and change of affection, our love will be of 
that character towards the inmates of that home, 
whether the relation be that of husband, wife, father, 
mother, parent or child, in which we shall unselfish- 
ly seek the best interest of each member of the fam- 
ily ; in which we will be willing to make self-sacrifi- 
ces for the good of each, even where there may not be 
a corresponding return of self-sacrifice. No matter 
what may be thetreatment we may receive, it is our 
duty todothat which is right, and to manifest that 
love we profess. For we may remember that-when 
Jesus commanded his disciples to love one another 
even as he had loved them, he had borne with their 
follies, with their mistakes, their shortcomings, their 
often questioning and doubting, and had loved them 
still through all. And so this must be the experience 
in every christian home life. In a truly christian 
home, there will be no undue exaction in any form 
or manner, but there will be first the evidence of 
- pure love ; a willingness to make those sacrifices al- 
though they may becontrary to the desire of the mind, 
in order that nothing may occur to mar this sweet, 
precious and holy influence which should govern in 
every christian home. In such a home there would 
ever be an influence, preservative in its character, 
- over all itsmembers. When mingling in the strifes 
and contentions of the world, in the busy cares that 
often oppress the mind, under the trials and sorrows 
that must necessarily come, in such a home there 
- will be found that which will prove a true solace. 
Hence, it is important that those of us who are mak- 
ing professions of christianity, who have become dis- 
ciples of Christ, that we see to it that we carry that 
profession into the home life. It is too often the case 
that we satisfy ourselves with the profession we make 
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in public assemblies, and with the soundness of the 
views we are entertaining, and fail to carry out, in 
these simple ways what is emphatically required of 
usin our profession. When we have thus carried 
out this love here, we are then prepared to go further 
and carry it with us into our intercourse with the 
world ; in our business relations. Now a religion that 
cannot be carried into the business life, is of very lit- 
tle value to the human family. It is too often regar- 
ded by the professors of religion, as something to be 
used only on the first day of the week, or when we 
meet in religious assemblies, or perhaps around the 
family altar, reading the scriptures at home, in these 
outward devotions. But when in business life, we 
meet with business men, it is another matter. Now, 
I claim that the foundation upon which true christi- 
anity rests, is that our religion must be carried with 
us everywhere, and that profession that cannot be 
carried into the business life is of no real value to us. 
We must love our fellow-men unselfishly, not merely 
for our own aggrandisement, not merely seeking our 
own self interest, nor the mere gratification of our de- 
sire to become rich in the eyes of the world. (Not 
that we should withdraw ourselves from the common 
avocations of life, because it is necessary that we 
should provide for the outward.) A true love for our 
fellow-men, as Jesus loved his disciples, and as Christ 
loves us, will require us to render to every mana 
proper equivalent for that we receive from him. We 
cannot take anything which properly belongs to 
another, without rendering a just equivalent for it. 
This would prevent men from entering into doubt- 
ful speculations, and thus jeopardising not only their 
means but that of their friends and their neighbors. 
It would keep them out of gambling speculations of a 
higher or lower nature, speculating in stocks, grain, 
or gold, betting on elections or horse racing, they are 
all one in character. They come from a desire to get 
rich quickly, no matter how, and in this there is no 
real love forone another. There is nolooking ahead 
at the consequences which result from taking from a 
man his property without giving him an equivalent ; 
looking for our own interest and aggrandisement re- 
gardless of what may be the result to others. 

The condition of our country to-day arising from 
this evil, evidences the need for carrying out this in- 
junction in our business life. We can hardly take upa 
newspaper without reading of defalcations or frauds 
of men who are trusted with other people’s means; 
men who are holding responsible positions, and when 
the question comes, where has the means gone, it has 
been squandered in these speculations. They have 
squandered not only their own means, but that be- 
longing to others, thus bringing suffering and sorrow 
to their own homes as wellas others. This would 
not be the case, if there were a true and unselfish 
love for their fellow men. There would be no such 
desire for selfaggrandisement. It would be kept out 
of the heart. There would bea recognition of the 
rights of others, and were business carried out upon 
such principles the world would be far better off than 
it now is. Recognizing this fact, we are called in the 
teachings of Jesus, in his memorable sermon on the 
mount and other teachings, all bearing the same 

















tenor, to carry this religion into those practical 
duties which belong to every day life. When we 
have arrived at such love, in these first duties in the 
home, and in the business world, we may then prop- 
erly enter the religious organizations which are 
formed for mutual benefit, and in them carry out the 
unseltish love for one another so as to promote the 
highest good of all. No man has any rights in such 
organizations because of his position, or the amount 


of talent he may possess, to demand any sacrifice of 


his associates that he is not willing to also give to 
them. There is nothing in this condition as members 
of a religious organization, no matter by what name it 
may be called, that gives one man any privileges over 


another, because of these talents or the possession of 


more means than others. Weallstand upon an equal- 
ity before our heavenly father. All are responsible 
to Him, and they are only kept in safety who are 
faithful to what He requires. No one of us has a 
right to assume because of any superiority of mind or 
talent, or ability to express one’s self more clearly, to 
think that others must do aswesay. We have no 
right because of these things, to press our views upon 
our associates in a religious organization. We have 
a right to express our views clearly and forcibly, as 
the Lord has given them to us,and weare then to 
leave them to make their way into other hearts, by 
the evidence they bear. If wekeep our proper places 
in such associations, if we love one another, if we are 
willing to make these sacrifices for the good of others, 
we can afford to patiently wait for the Lord to work 
out his own work. It is because of our failure to 
recognize this that there have come strifes and con- 
tentions into the religious organizations, which should 
have been bound in one common brotherhood. It is 
not love that prompts us to force our views upon 
others. It is purely selfishness on our part. If there 
were no other principle carried out than the law of 
“Love one another,” we would never hear of divi- 
sions, nor of placing upon each other of undue bur- 
dens, because each heart, turning to the Lord for its 
direction, would do its own work in the way God 
points, although there may be those of the five tal- 
ents, and those of the one. Thestrong man with the 
five talents and the babe with the one receive their 
power and their wisdom from the same divine 
source, and would bear with one another under these 
circumstances. It was never intended that men 
should see eye to eye in all things. It is not in the 
nature of things that this should be so with the dif- 
ferent characters of their minds and their differ- 
ent endowments. The strong man of the five tal- 
ents should not ask of the babe with the one to see 
as he sees. If we work together in this spirit of love, 
we will become mutual helpers one ofanother. Then 
again, there is still a larger field in which to exercise 
this principle. There has long been too much lack 
of this in the feeling which should flow out from one 
religious denomination to another. Assuming the 
fact that the Lord has special need of our fold, we 
have no right to form a judgment as to the way and 
manner of worshipping of others. While differing in 
the way and manner of worship, kindred spirits as- 
sociate together and form all the different sects which 
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we find everywhere. But one sect has no right to 
assume a judgment over another, saying, we are near- 
er God than they. We believe from our standpoint, 
that we have for ourselves the views that evidently 
are the nearest right, but that may not appear so from 
the standpoint from which others view the same 
thing. It has so long beén the manner of the differ- 
ent churches to contend with one another about the 
soundness of their doctrines instead of looking at the 
purity of their lives. This ought not to beso. It 
does not recognize the fact I spoke of a few moments 
ago that God does not require that all men should see 
eye to eye. Go out into the works of nature, the 
handiwork of God, yes, untouched by the hand of 
man, and we do not find monotony essential to har- 
mony. Look at the variety of trees growing in the 
forest, and in that variety no two trees alike; no 
two leaves precisely alike, and yet these trees are en- 
twining their roots in the same mother earth, draw- 
ing from the same air the sustenance to support their 
life ; and yet, when we look upon this variety, we see 
there is harmony. Were everything of just one col- 
or, were there not this variety, the eye would soon 
tire. Itis in this very variety that there is beauty 
and harmony. It is in the wisdom of God that it 
should beso. Were we all of one mind, should we 
look upon beliefs from the same standpoint, there 
would be no advancement in that knowledge that 
comes from abrasion of thought. There would be 
nothing that would induce us to look further than 
the present. Progress would cease. We should look _ 
at these things and in love compare views, and not 
allow difference of sentiment to make a difference 
in feeling. When in this spirit, we try to view the 
same subject from the same standpoint, we may find 
there is much for us yet to learn and as a result of 
this influence of love, there will be a real advance- 
ment in the knowledge of Divine law and’ Divine 
love. God has never yet revealed to one man or any 
body of men all that there is yet for man to know of 
His love, xindness and wisdom. From the contact 
of minds of individuals we learn almost every day of 
our lives, things of importance. Even children can 
teach us at times. And so in our advancement in re- 
ligious knowledge. None have lived, or will live so 
long that we may not learn something from the ex- 
perience of God’s teachings. So in carrying out this 
love in this particular sense, we want to be careful 
how we assail our brothers when it is evident that 
they are loving one anotherand God. They are thus 
under the djrect guidance and influence of God, and 
they will recognize us as brothers working for one 
common interest. The evidence of such a life is 
found in the doctrine ‘ Love one another as I have 
loved you, by which all men shall know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to‘another.”’ Itis 
not, If ye believe so and so, if ye believe this doctrine 
or that doctrine to be so, if ye use just such language, 
or trust in just such form, or worship in just such a 
manner, but the evidence is, Do ye love one another? 
It matters not in what form man worships God, if it 
produces in his heart love to God, and love to his fel- 
low-men, it issufficient. The world has been looking 


‘too long to doctrines, and seeking to lead men into this 
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form, and that form, and overlooking these plain and 
practical teachings that only are of real value to the 
human family, as found in this work of love, love in 
its highest sense ; not mere adulation of one another. 
nor praise of one another’s actions. 

Love in this connection, ever seeks the highest 
interest of the object of its care. It may be necessa- 
ry, at times, to reprove, advise, counsel, even rebuke; 


but when this is done.it will be done with tenderness 


and care; with the evidence that we are seeking 


the highest good of those to whom we are speaking; | 
showing nothing that would indicate that we re- | 


gard ourselves better than they from the circum- 
stances under which we are placed, the conditions 
by which we are surrounded. We want to get more 
and more into that condition where there is no other 


feeling influencing us but that which seeks the best | 


good of all men ; and the result of such a love is that 
it brings to us our best and highest good. No man 
seeks to benefit others without himself being bene- 
fited thereby. I have known something of this in 
my own experience. When in moments of sorrow, 
of deep trial and affliction, when I could get out from 
myself, and sce around me those in deeper suffering 
than myself, when from love in my heart I could lay 
aside my own trouble and minister to them, I have 
found flowing to me a purer joy, a purer love, which 
lifted me out of this despondency under which I was 
laboring. Now, my friends, in laying before you 
this exercise, it is my desire to call you to a higher 
plane of action, rather than to impress any peculiar 
doctrines. I want to call your attention to the means 
by which this end is to be attained. It is important 
that each of us should come and bring our hearts as 
an offering unto God. We shall recognize the Divine 
Father as an ever present help, ever near. We shall 
recognize the great fact that we are living under a 
new covenant. The Lord said, “I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and with the house 
of Judah: Not according to the covenant I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; 
which my covenant they brake, although I was a 
husband unto them, saith the Lord. But this shall 
be the covenant that I shall make with the house of 
Israel: After those days, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will 
be their God and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for 
they shall all know me from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them.” 

We are claiming to be living under this dispensa- 
tion to-day, as entered in by the coming of Jesus, 
calling the attention away from the outward law, 
to the importance of the work of his Divine power in 
the heart, which places there the law as it was writ- 
ten, and as each under the different circumstances in 
which we are placed in life comes to this, we shall 
each know by the law thus written in the heart, 
what work there is for us to do, and there is to-day 
no need for any, young or old, if they have arrived 
at an age when they can understand this teaching, 
to ask from one another what their individual duty is, 
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for they shall each know the law for themselves 
if they are faithful to the impressions that are made 
there, which teach what is right and what is wrong. 
And the test by which we may know that we are 
thus taught is in the love that covers our spirits and 
flows out to those around us. I have therefore 
nothing more to commend you to than this. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: PROCEEDINGS IN 
THE WOMEN’S BRANCH. 
{A Friend furnishes the following notes of the proceedings of 


women’s branch of Indiana Yearly Meeting, from Ninth 
month 28th, to Tenth month, 1st, inclusive.]} 


HE business of the meeting opened on Second- 
day morning with messages of encouragement 
from several sisters, one of whom had passed through 
great affliction, and from her own experience called 
those similarly situated to a dependence on the 
Divine Father, who never will forsake His dependent 
children. A dear aged sister was impressed with the 
necessity of beginning aright in the transaction and 
performance of the business. There is a preparation 
of heart needed on all such occasions, a deepening of 
thought, an indwelling of the spirit, and the pros- 
tration of self before the most high God, for prepara- 
tion and dedication of heart, leaving off everything 
that will mar the harmony. It is an important oc- 
casion on which we have met, and we desire that the 
work shall be of the Lord’s right hand. May He fill 
the heart of every individual with Divine love, that 
we may dwell in the spirit of love and charity, and 
forbearance, while we are together. We will then be 
qualified to attend to the work in which we are en- 
gaged. 

The epistles from other yearly meetings were 
then read, to the spiritual edification of those present, 
A dear friend who has passed the 99th mile-stone on 
the journey of life, was exercised for the care of the 
children, and called the mothers to thoughtful, 
earnest, and prayerful efforts in their training. Much 
interest was evinced on this subject, also in the 
cause of temperance. The epistles called out much 
loving and earnest counsel, which a friend desired we 
should each take home with us, for it would be as 
bread cast upon the waters, to be found after many 
days. The young members were encouraged to speak 
and not leave the work to the older friends who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. Their atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the perpetuity of the 
organization depended upon their faithfulness in 
coming forward to fill up the places left vacant by 
the call to “come up higher.” A concern from men 
Friends to write an epistle of love and sympathy to 
the Western Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Plainfield, Ind., was united with anda joint com- 
mittee appointed to act as way opened. 

Several friends expressed great sympathy with the 
condition of this meeting, and we were enjoined to 
remember that there are others outside our own 
society, who are just as near and dear to the Heavenly 
Father. 
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Third-day morning a special message of Divine 


love from a brother who felt constrained to visit our 
meeting, was received, and covered the meeting with 
a precious feeling in which the Father’s presence was 
distinctly felt. The answer to the First Query, 
called forth loving counsel from a dear sister who 
wanted Friends to be faithful to the high privileges 
accorded to women in our society, that the organiza- 
tion might bekept up. “ Quakerism does not consist 
in plainness of dress or address, nor in peculiar cus- 
toms.”’ She desired each to take home to our own 
heart, the question,—“‘ What more could I have done 
for my vineyard than I have done?” 

Friends were encouraged to make their remarks 
as brief as possible. Also mothers to take their 
little families with them, especially to the mid-week 
meetings. The answers to the Third and Fourth 
Queries, brought out the sentiment that simplicity, 
utility and economy should guide us in the matter of 
dress, and we should be careful to live within our 
means, 

That a very wide door was left open which in- 
creased the personal responsibility of the individual, 
as to what were harmful amusements. We havea 
rule of right, within, to govern us. In this day of en- 
lightenment it is right to rest the matter with each 
individual heart. Any amusement which unfits us 
for the right discharge of our daily duties, is harmful. 

The fact that there is no school under our care, 
was a matter of regret to some friends. The neglect, 
of the attendance of meetings, spoken of, called out 
much feeling, and a friend desired that this might 
not be the last of it. She had much sympathy for 
those who belonged to little meetings and for the 
faithful ones, (of which there were, no doubt. as 
many in proportion, as in the larger ones,) who were 
struggling to keep them up. She encouraged these to 
state the case plainly to all the members and see 
what could be done to bring about a better state of 
affairs. The suggestion was made from a desire to 
encourage them. A friend thought we should look 
well to what was brought before the Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, as many timesthe innocent suffered 
with the guilty. A mother in Israel spoke of the 
reward to be obtained from making an effort to attend 
meetings even when very small. She had long 
been a member of a very small one, and yet had been 
greatly blessed even when only two orthree gathered 
together. 

On Fourth-day the meeting for worship was large 
and greatly favored. A joint session was held in the 
afternoon and the reports from the Indian and Rep- 
resentative committees claimed attention. There 
was great sympathy expressed with the memorial of 
Elizabeth Roberts, a minister well-beloved in the 
society. 

On Fifth-day morning the epistles to the other 
yearly meetings were read, and with a few slight 
additions were accepted, and referred to the corre- 
sponding committee to be corrected, copied and for- 
warded. 

Our dear aged friend before mentioned did not 
want it to be understood that they felt there would 
be none to take up their work when they should leave 


it, for she believed that the Society would grow and 


be a shining light as it has been in the past. Faith- 
fulnéss is all that is needed. A very loving and ten- 
der farewell message from the dear friend who feels 
that she will not, in all probability, ever meet with 
us again, admonished us not to be ashamed of our 
blessed Savior lest he be ashamed of us before the 
angels of God. She spoke again, most earnestly, of 
the care over the dear children, and wanted mothers 
to take them to meeting that they may learn, in 
youth, to love our quiet manner of worship, wherein 
each soul may enjoy holy communion with its Maker, 
and she believed that when they grow old they will 
not depart from it. In closing, she bore this most 
beautiful testimony to our Heavenly Father’s care, 
which is all the more precious, coming, as it did, 
from one who is almost one hundred years old. “I 
know that He will take care of all who put their 
trust in Him, for He has cared for me through all 
my life.” 

A resolution from the First-day School Annual 
Conference claimed attention, and it is a matter for 
great rejoicing among many that the Yearly Meéet- 
ing will aid in encouraging and establishing First- 
day Schools in all the monthly meetings. The re- 
port of the committee on humanitarian work, shows 
that the Society is alive to the needs of the day. 

A friend desired that we might strengthen one 
another’s hands in every good work. There have al- 
ways been good and evil in the world, and often the 
evil comes into our midst and makes us afraid. At 
such times remember the declarations of the master 
himself. On one occasion when addressed as “ Good 
master,”—he said, “ Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, and that is God.” Again 
he said —“I will pray the Father and He will 
send you a Comforter, which will teach you all 
things, and -bring all things to your remem- 
brance.” The good seed has been preserved 
through all generations, by the faithfulness of the 
few. There is a day coming when this law of the 
spirit of life, that is written in the heart by the fin- 
ger of God will under the influence of his love and 
his anointing power become a power that will lift 
the world to the highest plane of peace and of good- 
ness which it has held, and may there be no failure, 
on our part, that when the time comes we may re- 
ceive the message, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servants.” A sister felt that she had been attending 
a feast which had refreshed her soul. She earnestly 
desired that we may own from whence we receive 
our strength and daily bow at the altar of Divine 
Grace, and be willing to do that which is required of 
us. God has promised to take care of His children 
himself. What more could we want ? 

We feel that we have been greatly favored, hav- 
ing met in love and parted in love. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue Select Meeting of this body assembled, as usual, 
on Seventh-day, 24th inst., and transacted the usual 
business with love and harmony in their council. 
A large and interesting meeting for worship was 
held at Lombard Street house, on First-day morning 
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the 25th, at which many ministers were present, hav- 
ing messages of peace and joy to all people. Thomas 
Foulke, of New York, at the opening of the meeting, 
spoke with reverent feeling on the reality and cer- 
tainty of the immanence of the everlasting God in 
the human soul, guiding, guarding, and instructing 
the attentive, humble and obedient disciple—the 
purein heart. It has been beautifully said that the 
earth by turning to the sun brings the dawn of day 
to the world, so the soul, turning to God, brings ever- 
lasting life. The Divine order is unchanging ; no light 
of the sun is lost or wasted in the outward world ; 
neither is the glorious and saving light of the Christ 
of God changed, or can be lost in the order of his 
spiritual universe. It is the universal and saving 
light, now, as fully as ever in any day and generation. 
If we work with our ever present God we shall see 
and know his revealed will,and shall be able to obey 
it, and know life and immortality brought to life. 
The gospel of salvation stands not in the will and 
wisdom of man but in the power and love of God, as 
it has been to-day, yesterday and forever, without 
variableness, or shadow of turning. Sanctification and 
redemption is the work of God in the soul, the work 
of his power and his love and this is the cardinal 
* doctrine of all true Christianity in the world. The 
‘Sermon on the Mount is the confession of faith of 
the Friend. It is enough for us, but the came prin- 
-Ciple speaks immediately to the soul, to-day, as it did 
.ofeld. Those who choose the indwelling God for 

their portion are his elect, and this the only ground 
. of election. There is no other election, and the only 
reprobation is our turning from this guardian spirit, 
and rejecting the offerings of redeeming love and 
mercy. This religion hasin it nothing of gloom, but 
joy and peace eternal. Our blessed assurance is that 
the faithful obedient soul will be enabled to over- 
come the world. 

Darlington Hoopes next addressed the meeting. 
He feared for us that we may perchance know what 
jt is to be convinced but not converted to full obedi- 
ence to the Divine will, in the needful business of 
life. We must be doers of the word, and not hearers 
only. Our heavenly Father so loves us, that he visits 
every soul and gives us knowledge of his will. Grad- 
ually the wisdom of God is unfolded tothe soul. Lit- 
tle by little we find ourselves able to conform to that 
measure of the truth which we have had revealed to 
us. We cannotsail forth safely intoan unknown sea. 
Only as our pilot shows us the true channel can we 
pass with glad assurance to the desired haven. God 
so loves us that he will give us his true light, which 
if we duly observe, we will become the elect of God. 
This is the good old way—it is also the new and liv- 
ing way. We can get learning from books and by 
yarious instructions, but God is the teacher of his 
people, himself. If we follow his voice and obey it 
with a full heart we become children of God—heirs 
of the Heavenly Father and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ in his kingdom. There are many roads lead- 
ing up to the Temple and some paths lead through 
great tribulation to the blessed peace of God. But 
there is room for all—the Heavenly Father rejects 
none who come humbly to him according to the 








light which he has vouchsafed to his humble wor- 
shippers. 

Rebecca Price, while uniting with the testimonies 
that had been offered, felt it right to remind disciples 
that they must humbly bear the cross, if they seek 
to obtain the crown of acceptance and of peace. Not 
the lofty and vainglorious, but meek will he teach of 
his ways, and guide in the paths of true judgment. 

A. R. Paul appealed in tender sympathy to the 
young who to-day halt beteewn two opinions—not 
quite ready to choose the God of Jacob for the lot of 
your inheritance. Loving and gracious is the voice 
that speaks to the ear of the heart. But something 
more is required than to give an intellectual] assent to 
the voice spoken in the soul. We must no longer 
live after the flesh but after the spirit, Obey the 
monitors of the word of God—and work out the soul’s 
salvation in the secret of your own hearts. 

Another Friend added a few words in exhortation 
to a living faith in the divinity which dwells in the 
heart dedicated to the service of God. 

Thomas Foulke closed the vocal services of this 
meeting by the outpouring of fervent prayer. He 
offered the thanksgiving of the hearts of this people 
for the divine favor that has been felt at this time, 
and asked for the continuance of this presence and 
blessing in the days to come. 

The meeting then adjourned, having had a long 
and favored opportunity for divine worship to the 
refreshment of many hearts. 

A large and earnest meeting was held in the after- 
noon and again in the evening. 

8. R. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tue large and commodious meeting-house situated 
at London Grove, Chester county, Pa., was well 
filled on the occasion of the quarterly meeting held 
on the 20th inst. The house has been undergoing 
repairs, and the conveniences that have been added 
tothe exterior with the immaculate purity ofthe walls 
inside, give evidence that here is one of the “old 
landmarks,” that will not soon fall into disuse and 
decay. 

The spirit of revival seems to animate most of the 
monthly meetings of this quarter, and it needs only 
concession and mutual forbearance towards each 
other, on the part of those who do not see “eye to 
eye,” to insure permanent good to the body. There 
are in all of our quarterly meetings, those who are 
earnestly desiring to move forward in the line of 
progress that the wider culture, and the greater 
material advantages of our times indicate, and there 
is need of the charity that “never faileth” in the 
smaller and constituent branches, that this spirit be 
wisely directed into channels of usefulness, that the 
best in all may have the ascendency, and the growth 
and usefulness of the young life be not hindered. 

This Quarterly Meeting hasan abundance of fresh, 
vigorous, untrammeled thought to deal with. Its 
young life is receiving the training that the age 
offers in literature, art and science. The outcome of 
all this is the question that most claims attention 
here, as it is claiming it elsewhere: Is there breadth 
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enough in the simple doctrines that are the foundation 
stones of our profession, to give standing room and 
space for service to this expanding life? Why 
should there not be, since to our homes it gives the 
graces of mind and heart, and unlocks treasures of 
thought and feeling in ourselves that we hardly 
dreamed of. Surely such wealth as this must be 
precious in the sight of Him whose own Divine in- 
telligence, imparted by measure to the creature made 
in His own likeness, is the impelling force. There is 
quite as much danger of spoiling “the tender plants” 
as there is need of caution in respect to “the oil and 
the wine” 

The reader will pardon this digression, charging 
it to the precious young faces whose intelligent ap- 
preciation of the words of loving counsel handed forth 
on that occasion, will not soon be forgotten. 

The revent silence into which the meeting settled, 
was broken by the voice of Margaretta Walton in 
fervent supplication. John Parrish and Joseph B. 
Livezey gave loving counsel and encouragement, 
and Abigail Coates, in a brief testimony expressed the 
feeling of perhaps all there gathered, that the meeting 
had been a season of refreshment, from the Divine 
presence. 

The business session was long. 

The answers to the three queries responded to, at 
this time, showed much the same state of society that 
has existed for many years, and yet there is an un- 
derlying element of vitality in First-day school and 
Temperance work, that is worthy a place among the 
other factors of religious life. The reports of the Tem- 
perance and the Circular meeting’s committees were 
interesting and met the joint approval of the meeting, 
both being continued. The advices sent down from 
the yearly meeting, were read in women’s branch, and 
the matter contained therein referred for action to 
the several monthly meetings. 

In men’s branch it was proposed to consider the 
Subject in joint session, but for some cause (not 
learned by the writer) it was not brought into wo- 
men’s meeting. During the time of waiting to hear 
from men’s meeting, a friend present from another 
quarterly meeting called attention to the subject of 
holding the business meetings in joint session, as a 
means of increasing interest in the various affairs of 
the Society that claim the attention of such meet- 
ings; it being found that when men and women are 
brought together in the consideration of questions of 
discipline, a clear understanding of the views of each 
is better gained than through the report of a messen- 
ger, or the brief statement of a minute from the one 
to the other. It was stated that in those smaller 
meetings where the plan had been adopted, the most 
Satisfactory results have followed, and that Genesee 
Yearly Meeting at its last session had agreed hereaf- 
ter to hold all business meetings in joint session. 
Tenth month 21st., 1885. L. J. BR. 


Y. M. COMMITTEE IN CALN QUARTER. 
Tue Yearly Meeting’s Sub-Committee has been for 
eighteen days engaged in the duties of its ap 
pointment within the limits of Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing. During the time engaged in the labor they have 
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attended six public meetings, one monthly and the 
quarterly meeting; have also sat with one hundred 
families in their homes. 

Whilst being conveyed so kindly from house to 
house and receiving so much hospitality, sympathy 
and help from all with whom we met, we have sen- 
sibly felt the needs of our Society, and the impor- 
tance of faithfulness; particularly on the part of 
committees engaged in the work. We have found 
here, as observed in all our meetings, when collected 
in the meeting-house to worship, that the aged, most 
of those who were actively engaged in the affairs of 
the church a quarter of a century ago, have passed 
on, and their seats are left vacant. There is not so 
much a lack of membership as there is a want of 
spiritual life. 

How, then, is this life to be stimulated? How 
and where can we meet with the hungering and dis- 
couraged ones, that we may mingle in spirit, fan the 
spark of divine life into a flame, a glow of spiritual 
life, that will consume the love of the things of the 
world and the discouragements that have grown up 
amongst us? and from an erroneous view of the du- 
ties of life engendered by a cultivation of a season 
unenlightened by the inspiring light, or divine love, 
better than by sitting down in families where visited 
and visitors are alike at home in spirit? There will 
be a feeling, an understanding as to our individual 
needs, and a duty felt to stimulate one the other. 
Tenth month 23, 1885. eit 


FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 

Having been informed that Edward Coale and 
Abel Mills from Illinois were to be in Chanute on 
First-day, the 18th instant, in pursuance of their re- 
ligious concern, I rode in the cars twenty-five miles 
from Parsons to Chanute in the morning, and found 
a meeting had been appointed for them at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, in the United Brethren’s Church. 
Thomas Lamborn, Sr., and wife, from Yates Center, 
came down there to share in the spiritual feast; and 
an isolated family from near Piqua were also there. 
After cordial greetings and a welcome repast at a 
kind Friend’s house, we rode through a cold rain- 
storm to the place of worship. A small company of 
Friends and others were spiritually refreshed by silent 
communings with the good Father and some gospel 
messages. The evening was profitably spent in social 
commingling with congenial minds. 

On Second-day morning we were drawn together 
with one accord in one place—without special ap- 
pointment—and had a highly favored meeting with 
a centrally located family of Friends. After a time 
of solemn silence several voc:l communications were 
offered, apparently in the life; and Edward Coale was 
remarkably led into near syinpathy with that inter- 
esting family consisting of seven bright children from 
childhood to early womanhood, with mother and 
aged grandmother (the father being away from home.) 
Edward’s very appropriate, practical and affecting 
discourse bore the impress of Divine authority upon 
it; and it was felt to be the gospel. 

In the afternoon an appointed meeting of about 
two hours duration was held in the house of a dear 
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Friend residing most remotely from the town. This 
seemed to be the crowning one of our series of little 
meetings. The silence was blessed and the speaking 
was blessed. The gospel flowed through different 
channels, but all from the same great source. One 
young woman ofthe family was moved to arise and say 
a few words—perhaps for the first time upon such an 
occasion,—which proved very acceptable and afforded 
encouragement to others. All of those present ap- 
peared willing to do their respective parts, whether in 
silent meditation or vocal expression ; and all seemed 
to feel that it was indeed good for them to be there. 
The petition went forth that these two servants of the 
Master who had left their Illinois homes to labor in 
gospel love,—“‘ without money and without price,”— 
among the scattered members of the flock in this part 
of the vineyard, might at least receive the reward of 
peace and their labors be blessed to the visited ones. 

In the evening we had a very comfortable religious 
sitting with a Friend’s family in the town. On the 
following day we separated; I coming to my Parsons 
home feeling that the time had been agreeably and 
profitably spent. 

I hope and trust that other concerned Friends will 
occasionally be rightly commissioned to go forth as 
the two above named ones are doing, to gather to- 
gether the scattered fragments of our religious Socie- 
ty, and sow good seed in the many receptive hearts 
to be found in this western country. Quakerism is 
is not dead even here in this geographical center of 
our large country. 

WILMER WALTON. 
Parsons, Kansas, Tenth mo. 22, 1885. 


CAMDEN FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
On First-day morning, the 25th of Tenth month, a 
large assembly gathered for the first time in the 
newly altered meeting-house at Camden, N. J. Early 
in the meeting a friend arose with the remark, “ The 
essence, spirit and power of the Christian religion as 
given by the apostle ‘Love God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man’ is the 
fundamental principle of the Society of Friends.” 
Mary 8. Lippincott followed with “God is a God 
hearing and answering prayer,” enlarging upon the 
subject in an impressive and edifying manner. If we 
draw nigh unto Him and rest in perfect faith and 
confidence in His all-sufficient love He will be with 
us to the end. Elizabeth Plummer was with us most 
acceptably, and arose with the quotation, “ Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoeverI command you,” ex- 
horting parents not to entrust their young children 
to the care of others, and to be very careful that 
nothing hurtful be allowed to enter their minds, and 
spoke particularly to a state which she felt to be pres- 
ent,which was under the preparing hand of the Heay- 
enly Father, and urging to faithfulness. I. C. Mar- 
tindale gave a brief sketch of the early establishmen t 
of aFriends’ meeting atthis place. After a precious 
season of vocal prayer by E. P. the meeting closed. 
A conference was then held for the purpose of incit- 
ing our members to a greater diligence in the attend- 
ance of our meetings. A committee was appointed 
to take the matter into consideration and bring for- 
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ward some plan by which it could be accomplished, 
to report the result to a similar conference to be held 
at the close of the next First-day morning meeting. 


a 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tus was held at Darby, (Delaware county, Pa.), on 
Third-day, 27th inst. The attendance-was large, the 
women’s end of the house being quite full. In the 
first meeting there were several speakers, including 
Samuel S, Ash, John Parrish, Lydia H. Price, Matilda 
E. Janney, Sarah Hoopes, Ezra Fell, Allen Flitcraft, 
Amos Jones, and others. The meeting for business 
was not prolonged. The first, second, and eighth 
queries were read, and their answers sent up by the 
several monthly meetings, were considered. The 
present clerks—Wm. P. Bancroft and J. Hibberd Bar- 
tram, for men’s meeting, and Priscilla T. Speakman 
and Matilda Garrigues, for women’s—were continued 
inservice for another year. 

Previous to the gathering of the meeting, the 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s committee for Con- 
cord Quarter had a conference with the Quarterly 
Meeting’s committee, (appointed at Concord, in Sev- 
enth month). There was nearly a full attendance of 
both committees, and the conference was decidedly 
encouraging. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


On Tenth month, 23rd, the Library Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia held its annual meeting at 
the parlor of the meeting-house at 15th and Race. 
This was also the Semi-Centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the Library. After the reading of the min- 
utes of last meeting, the annual report was read, 
stating the steady growth of the institution during 
the past year. 

The gift of an educational and pedagogical depart - 
ment, and of a suitable case to contain them,by Isaac 
H. Clothier, was gratefully acknowledged; and a gift 
of a series of valuable books by Samuel Jeanes was 
likewise noted thankfully. 

A detailed and very interesting historical account 
of the fifty years’ progress of this library, from its first 
inception to its present condition, was read by Jo- 
seph M. Truman, and was the subject of much com- 
ment and interest. The publication of this paper 
was fully approved by the meeting, and by some 
Friends present it was recommended to the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JoURNAL as suitable for its columns. 
The consideration of re-cataloguing the library ac- 
cording to the now approved card system was dis- 
cussed, but the fear was expressed that without spe- 
cial provision of funds for this purpose it cannot be 
accomplished at present. 

A committee was appointed to nominate a new 
Committee of Management. The Friends named 
were appointed to the service and the new commit- 
tee held their first meeting and organized for work 
on the rise of the annual meeting. This collection of 
books is rapidly approaching 10,000 in number. The 
annual report was ordered to be printed. 
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COLORED INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH. 


(pae view suggested by Rebecca Harding Davis, in 

her paper in the Atlantic Monthly, (from which 
we give an extract, elsewhere), that industrial train- 
ing is one of the vital needs of the Southern colored 
people, is not only most true, but deeply important 
at the present time. It is a fact that under the old 
system of slavery, manual labor, being regarded as 
degrading by white men, was left principally to the 
negroes, and they secured at the same time the pos- 
session of a large part of the mechanical, and even of 
some artisan occupations. Many were blacksmiths, 
carpenters, stone-masons, bricklayers, coopers, etc., 
etc., and received through these trades a compensa- 
tion materially greater than the earnings of the or- 
dinary “field hand.” But Freedom makes labor hon- 
orable to the white man in the South, and leads him 
to take up those avocations that are most remunera- 
tive. He crowds aside the colored man—both be- 
cause of race feeling, and because he is the better 
trained and more experienced mechanic. The preju- 
dice of race might be overcome, if thecolored man was 
very industrious, very willing, and at least equally 
skillful, but his disadvantage is too great, while he is 
untrained, for him to hope to contend on equal terms. 
If he is both black and unskillful the reason for pre- 
ferring his white competitor is conclusive to the mind 
of the average employer. 

The partial loss of the Slavery opportunity for ac- 
quiring trades is therefore a serious misfortune at the 
present time. So few occupations are open to the 
colored people at the best that each one to which 
they can gain admittance is precious. Their future 
depends on their industry, their thrift, and their 
virtue; and these three are so knit together that not 
any one of them can be spared. They must work, 





they must work so as to save something, and they 
must build upon their savings a clean and creditable 
life. This will raise them to a higher level, and no 
other process will do it. But if they are to be left 
only the rudest sorts of labor, the menial services, 
the occupations that are esteemed most degrading 
and consequently least entitled to compensation, how 
are they to thrive? What encouragement is there 
for their industry? How is it to be successfully urged 
upon them that they renounce idleness and vice, if 
the labor offered them is the very meanest and poor- 
est ? 

While the work of scholastic education must go 
on—without it hand training would itself be imper- 
fect—the industrial feature is the chief key to the 
Southern problem. To deal with it successfully 
should be the effort of all who feel a friendship for 
the colored people—of every one, indeed, who loves 
his country, for the colored people are part of it, and 
their degradation must be always a mill-stone around 
its neck. The problem in the South is to supplement 
the teaching in the public schools by other schools, 
such as that at Hampton, where patient sympathetic 
teachers will instil into the boys and girls the habit 
of industry, and will show them the way to use their 
hands to good advantage. This isa great work. Its 
claim upon philanthropic Americans is enormous ; 
its magnitude is enough to stir the enthusiasm of the 
most self-sacrificing. All the testimony which we get 
from the South proves convincinglyboth its need and 
its practicability: on one hand, we are told of the 
vast mass of indolence, incompetency, and unthrift, 
the temptation to vice, the want of moral standards ; 
while on the other hand, from these conditions there 
emerge examples of sobriety, perseverance, honesty, 
fidelity, and worth that are very remarkable. This 
last, indeed, is the touchstone of the Southern prob- 
lem: who does not know at least one black man or 
woman that in all the good qualities of character hon- 
ored the human family? In the South there are 
such, and many. The white people, even in the 
slavery era, testified to this, over and over—to slaves. 
whose rule of life, under the most trying conditions, 
was that of the clean-handed Christian. Uncle Tom 
was drawn from life, and who surpasses Uncle Tom ? 
At the present time, while the white “ ruling classes ” 
in the South assert strongly the want of industry and 
virtue among the colored people, they still admit— 
perhaps we should say they candidly declare—that 
they do know remarkable exceptions to their general 
description, and they thus make us sure that success- 
ful work is possible. 

It is peculiarly appropriate for those who are hab- 
itually readers of these columns to turn to this great 
subject. Looking back at the spirit of two score 
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years ago, when the fetters had just been broken, and 
remembering with what enthusiasm hundreds ad- 
dressed themselves to the helping of the freed peo- 
ple, one cannot but regret that since then, though 
the need for practical, systematic, wise effort is as 
great as ever, the missionary spirit has so declined, 
and the workers in the field are so few. Itisa field 
so very suitable for Friends and friendly people. 
Their simplicity of faith and practical application of 
Christian doctrine are precisely the foundations 
needed. If it is open for Friends to become mission- 
aries, it is open in this way. They can carry George 
Fox’s religious system into the South—or any where— 
by beginning to lift the downtrodden and to teach 
them the better way, line upon line, precept upon 
precept. The habit of work, the capability of suc- 
cess, the virtue that rests upon thrift, is a sure struct- 
ure—under God’s blessing—and these stones we dare 
to declare, a true Friend knows how to lay. 


MARRIAGES. 
CRAIG—CADWALLADER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, at Yardley, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth 
month 22d, George Francis Craig, of Philadelphia, son of 
Emmeline G. and the late Thomas Craig, formerly of Lock- 
haven, Clinton county, Penna., and Sarah Yardley Cadwal- 


lader, daughter of Algernon S. and the late Susan J. Cad- 
wallader. 


JAMISON—BALL.—At Quakertown, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Tenth month 22d, Allen S. Jamison, of Philadel- 
phia, and Ella Ball, of the former place. 


JANNEY—WEBB.—Tenth month 224, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, William B. and Rebecca T. Webb, 
under the care of the monthly meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, Annie B. Webb and Oliver Edward Janney, M. D., 
of Baltimore, Md., son of Henry Janney. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At her residence, Germantown, on the morn- 
ingof Tenth month 24th, Elizabeth E., widow of Josiah J. 
Allen, aged 63; a member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


BONSALL.—Tenth wonth 22d, near Fernwood, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Rachel, widow of B. Warner Bonsall, aged 
82 years. 


CHASE.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 2ist, Amanda 
H., wife of Dr. R. H. Chase, resident physician at State Hos- 
pital for Insane, Norristown, Pa., and daughter of Charles 
and Amanda M. Adams, of Philadelphia. 


GORDON.—Near Waynesville, Ohio, on Sixth-day, 
Tenth month 16th, Flora, daughter of Harrison Gordon, 
and grand-daughter of Stephen Burnett, aged 25 years. 


PYLE.—Tenth month 19th, in Philadelphia, Phebe M., 
daughter of the late Jonathan Pyle. 


STILES.—Tenth month 21st, at Moorestown, N. J., Reu- 
ben M. Stiles, in his 79th year. 


THORN.—At Greenville, Delaware, Tenth month 22d, 
William B. Thorn, aged 53; a grandson of the late Abraham 
and Susannah Lower; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE SOCIETY FOR INCREASING INTEREST. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

HEN the last conference of the “ Association 

for Increasing Interest’ was held at Race 

street, in Sixth month last, it was decided to meet 
again in Tenth month, upon a date to be fixed by the 
Clerks. I hope they have not overlooked the duty 
confided to them. How other Friends may feel, I do 
not know; but it seems to me that as we look back to 
the meetings held last season, we must feel that they 
were fruitful, as well as interesting, and that notwith- 
standing the apprehensions that were said to exist 
amongst some who did not attend, their proceedings 
were conducted with abundant caution and conserva- 
tism. If at any time the line of proper discussion was 
transgressed it would have been a rare instance. 

These meetings, at the time of their beginning, 
were hailed as the evidence of reiiwakening life in 
our society, and by this very fact they encouraged 
those faithful Friends who have been hoping to’see 
it increased in religious strength. Apart from what- 
ever the meetings were able to actually accomplish, 
the simple fact that there were so many earnest mem- 
bers, of all ages, and in many localities ready to signi- 
fy their devotedness to Friends’ principles, was cause 
for substantial encouragement. 

That the meetings did help to increase interest 
there can be no reasonable doubt. Some share,—how 
much I do not undertake to say, but doubtless much, 
—of the good feeling, the earnestness, the hopeful 
and energetic spirit shown in the Yearly Meeting, was 
due tothe work which had been done in the Race 
street meetings. They provided an opportunity for 
maturing thought, for a free and candid interchange 
of view, for which the Yearly Meeting, overloaded 
with business and cumbered with unprofitable rou- 
tine, does not afford an opportunity. 

I had not, however, intended writing at length ; 
but simply to express my conviction of the usefulness 
and value of the Association and its meetings, as 
shown last Spring, and my hope that they will be en- 
couraged again, in order to promote the increase of 
the vitality of religion amongst us. 


Tenth mo, 26. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I ree. very thoroughly in sympathy with the edi- 
torial in the last issue of the Intelligencer explanatory 
of an article written by a young womanin Vassar 
College. It seems very evident that the world is 
advancing, and that Friends asa society must ad- 
vance with it if they desire to maintain their high 
position. There was a time in our history when we 
had no testimony to bear against liquor, but that is 
no reason why Friends of that age were all wrong 
and to be shunned. They lived up to the light of 
their times. A time also existed on the other hand 
when we considered it a moral wrong for a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, but in the light of 
later events the custom in relation to such marriages 
has changed. 
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I have never thought that the early testimony of 
Friends against gay clothing was directed against 
the color so much as it was a protest at the extrava- 
gant spirit which prompted it. Yet in the present 
day we see many of our people occupying the leading 
positions in our society who wear garments of the 
beautiful drab, brown or gray colors far more expen- 
sive than those that were protested against by our 
forefathers, and very neat and becoming they appear. 

Several deductions I think, can fairly be drawn 
from these facts, and first I would say that when our 
society becomes so nearly perfect that it causes no 
hostile criticism and can stand none, that then it is 
in a condition far from satisfactory. And secondly 
that what might be right for one age or for one person 
might be very wrong for another. The Vassar article 
I think had many excellent ideas in it. 


Rospert P. SHARPLEs. 
Phenixville, Pa. 


From the Christian Union. 
READING FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


HE long evenings have come again, and after the 
delightful and re-invigorating leisure of the 
summer twilights the returning opportunities for 
reading are full of the keenest enjoyment. The open 
fire is already blazing on many hearths, and around 
the evening lamp family groups are returning with 
zest from the summer wanderings. There is an in- 
fluence, however, which is more permanent and more 
persuasive than any special plans or efforts for en- 
riching the common life of parents and children; it 
is the unfailing influence which flows from a full, 
rich intellectual life on the part of the parents them- 
selves. Better than all courses of reading for the 
children is the atmosphere of the mother whose in- 
terest in the best things of literature and art is sus- 
tained and genuine; whose daily haits familiarizes 
the children with the best music, whose hourly fel- 
lowship with books makes the greatest writers 
friends from early childhood of every growing boy 
and girl, whose ordinary conversation has the eleva- 
tion, the correctness, the breadth and charm of gen- 
uine culture. Fortunate the household where such 
a mother imparts a more than liberal education to 
her children in the years when the seed falls silently 
into the waiting soil, and springs up in the beauty of 
unconscious growth. 

In the latest chapter of Mr. Ruskin’s characteris- 
tic account of his early years there is a charming pic- 
ture of the family life which produced one of the most 
brilliant and masterly writers of modern times; it 


may be quoted at length as an eloquent enforcement | 


by example of the truth just stated: “ At six punct- 
ually I joined my father and mother at tea, being, 
in the drawing-room, restricted to the inhabitation 
of the sacred niche above referred to, a recess beside 
the fire-place, well lighted from the lateral window 
in the summer evenings, and by the chimney-piece 
lamp in winter, and out of all inconvenient heat or 
hurtful draught. A good writing-table before it shut 
me well in, and carried my plate and cup, or books 
in service. After tea, my father read to my mother 
what pleased themselves, I picking up what I could, 





or reading what I liked better instead. Thus I heard 
all the Shakespeare comedies and historical plays 
again and again; all Scott, and all Don Quixote—a 
favorite book of my father’s, and at which I could 
then laugh to ecstasy ; now it is one of the saddest, 
and, in some things, the most offensive of books to 
me. My father was an absolutely beautiful reader of 
the best poetry and prose—of Shakespeare, Pope, 
Spenser, Byron and Scott; as of Goldsmith, Addison 
and Johnson. Lighter ballad poetry he had not 
fineness of ear to do justice to; his sense of the 
strength and wisdom of true meaning, and of the 
force of rightly ordered syllables, made his delivery 
of Hamlet, Lear, Cesar, or Marmion melodiously 
grand and just; but he had no idea of modulating 
the refrain of a ballad, and had little patience with 
the tenor of its sentiment. He looked always, in the 
matter of what he read, for heroic will and consum- 
mate reason; never tolerated the morbid love of 
misery for its own sake, and never read, either for 
his own pleasure or my instruction, such ballads as 
Burd Helen, the Twa Corbies, or any other rhyme 
or story which sought its interest in vain love or 
fruitless death.” 

The unconscious training of such a habit of read- 
ing on the part of parents, the genuine education of 
insight and thought and speech, are beyond all price 
in the history of every child who has had such good 
fortune in childhood. as to know Shakespeare and 
Scott in the sweet familiarity of the evening assem- 
bling before the open fire. It will be found that al- 
most every master of English style has had some 
such early training as this, and has felt in the most 
impressionable years the intimate influence of the 
great writers who have made our language at the 
same moment a transparent medium of thought and 
a rich andsonorous harmony of sound. The truest 
culture of children, the most permanent influence 
which can be exerted upon them, are atmospheric ; 
they are breathed in with the earliest life. The 
fathers and mothers who would have sons and 
daughters rich in the resources of the intellectual 
life can give them no inheritance so valuable as the 
unconscious influence of their own full lives of fel- 
lowship with the best books, the best music, the 
noblest works of art. Do not leave to schools and 
colleges a work which you can do far better than the 
best teachers if you are only wise enough to see your 
opportunity and strong enough to use it. 


MOTHER OR NURSE? 


ARION Harland, in the course of an article on 
this important topic in Babyhood says: 

The mischief wrought by an incompetent nurse is 
beyond calculation by earthly standards of gain or 
loss; the wrong accomplished by the deceit, un- 
soundness of moral principle, or vicious temper of a 
woman in this position outlasts our generation. The 
awful sum-total is known only to the Omniscient 
Father, who knows and pities all. 

In admitting these truths, which no parent will 
deny, a direct question opposes the further discussion 
of our subject : Ought not every mother to undertake 
the sole charge of her infant? 
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The reply is cumbered with many conditions. 

If she is a widow, without other children, with no 
other duties in life, and in such robust health that 
she can, without injury to the child or herself, dis- 
charge the offices of wet-nurse, cook, nursery-maid, 
teacher, and mother—yes / 

If she has a busband whose claim upon her time 
and thought only death can annul, children who 
must be watched and taught, social duties which for 
the sake of her family and kind she may not ignore, 
if her physical and intellectual well-being is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to her family—no/ 

Our enemies themselves being judges, American 
mothers are the most devoted in the world. Our 
friends—and ourselves—reluctantly agree that it is 
not altogether the fault of the climate that our women 
break down prematurely in looks and strength. It 
seems ungracious to call that devotion short-sighted 
that gave baby a doting thrall for the first years of 
his existence, and entail upon the man the burden 
of an infirm woman who outlived her usefulness just 
when the lad most needed the counsel and incentive 
no hireling can give. ... 

As matters now stand, our nursery-maids are 
drawn from aclass whose alternations of hurtful in- 
dulgence and brutal severity in the government of 
their own offspring are only surpassed by their ignor- 
ance of hygienic principles. Let your initial effort 
with such be to create in her a conscience. It is very 
unlikely that lectures on nursery dietetics, ventila- 
tion, infusoria and fixed hours will leaven the soggy 
dough of her mind. Therefore impress yourself, in- 
geniously and with might. Possess her with the idea 
that you are the ruling spirit of the establishment, 
and that your will is absolute in the nursery. Issue 
clear and distinct directions, then see, not ask, if they 
are obeyed. It is practicable to do this without in- 
curring the odium of spying. The mother’s is the 
right to visit the nursery at all hours, to take the 
child in her arms whenever the mood seizes her; 
now and then to bathe and dress him herself or to 
prepare his food; to inspect drawers and closets when 
she will, even during “ the competent’s” reign. 


THE WOOD GIANT. 
ROM Alton Bay to Sandwich Dome, 
From Mad to Saco river, 
For patriarchs of the primal wood 
We sought with vain endeavor. 


And then we said: “ The giants old 
Are lost beyond retrieval, 

This pigmy growth the axe has spared 
Is not the wood primeval. 


“Look where we will o’er vale and hill 
How idle are our searches, 

For broad-girthed maples, wide-limbed oaks, 
Centennial pines and birches ! 


“ Their tortured limbs the axe and saw 
Have changed to beams and trestles ; 

They rest in walls, they float on seas; 
They rot in sunken vessels. 


“This shorn and wasted mountain land 
Of underbrush and boulder— 





Who thinks to see its full grown tree 
Must live a century older.” 


At last to us a woodland path, 
To open sunset leading, 

Revealed the Anakim of pines 
Our wildest wish exceeding. 


Alone, the level sun before, 
Below, the lake’s green islands, 
Beyond, in misty distance dim, 
The rugged Northern Highlands. 


Dark Titan on his Sunset Hill 
Of time and change defiant! 

How dwarfed the common woodland seemed, 
Before the old-time giant. 


What marvel that in simpler days 
Of the worlds’ early childhood, 

Men crowned with garlands, gifts and praise, 
Such monarchs of the wild-wood ? 


That Tyrian maids with flower and song 
Danced through the hill-grove’s spaces, 
And hoary-bearded Druids found 
In woods their holy places? 


With somewhat of that Pagan awe 
With Christian reverence blending, 

We saw.our pine-tree’s mighty arms 
About our heads extending. 


We heard his needles’ mystic rune, 
Now rising, and now dying, 

As erst Dodona’s priestess heard 
The oak leaves prophesying. 


Was it the half-unconscious moan 
Of one apart and mateless, 

The weariness of unshared power, 
The loneliness of greatness? 


O dawns and sunsets, lend to him 
Your beauty and your wonder, 

Blithe sparrow, sing thy Summer song 
His solemn shadow under! 


Play lightly on his slender keys, 
O wind of Summer, waking 

For hills like these, the sound of seas 
On far-off beaches breaking! 


And let the eagle and the crow 
Rest on his still green branches, 

When winds shake down his Winter snow 
In silver avalanches. 


The brave are braver for their cheer, 
The strongest need assurance, 

The sigh of longing makes not less 
The lesson of endurance. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Sturtevant’s Hill, N. H. 


THE UNFRUITFUL TREE. 


HERE stood in a beautiful garden 
A tall and stately tree ; 

Crowned with its shining leafage, 
It was wondrous fair to see 

But the tree was always fruitless; 
Never a blossom grew 

On its long and beautiful branches 
The whole bright season through. 











The lord of the garden saw it, | 
And he said, when the leaves were sere : 
“ Cut down this tree so worthless, 
And plant another here. 
My garden is not for beauty 
Alone, but for fruit as well, 
And no barren tree must cumber 
The place in which I dwell.” 


The gardener heard in sorrow, 
For he loved the barren tree 

As we love some things about us 
That are only fair to see. 

“Leave it one season longer— 
Only one more, I pray,” 

He pleaded: but the master 
Was firm, and answered, “ Nay,” 


Then the gardener dug about it, 
And cut the roots apart, 
And the fear of the fate before it 
Struck home to the poor tree’s heart. 
Faithful and true to his master, 
Yet loving the tree so well, 
The gardener toiled in sorrow 
Till the stormy evening fell. 


“‘ To-morrow, “he said, “ I will finish 
The task that I have begun.” 

But the morrow was wild with tempest. 
And the work remained undone. 

And through all the long, bleak winter 
There stood the desolate tree, 

With the cold, white snow about it, 
A sorrowful thing to see. 


At last, the sweet spring weather 
Made glad the hearts of men, 

And the trees in the lord’s fair garden 
Put forth their leaves again. 

“*T will finish my task to-morrow,” 
The busy gardener said, 

And thought, with a thrill of sorrow, 
That the beautiful tree was dead. 


‘The lord came into his garden 
At an early hour, next day, 

And then to the task unfinished 
The gardener led the way. 

And lo, all white with blossoms, 
Fairer than ever to see, 

In its promise of coming fruitage 
There stood the beautiful tree’! 


“Tt is well,” said the lord of the garden. 
And he and the gardener knew 
That out of its loss and trial 
Its promise of fruitfulness grew. 
It is so with some lives that cumber 
For a time the Lord’s domain ; 
Out of trial and mighty sorrow 
There cometh a countless gain, 
And fruit for the Master’s pleasure 
Is born of loss snd pain. 


EBEN E, REXFORD. 





He who with good gifts most is blest, 
Or stands for God above the rest, 

Let him so think,—“ To serve the dear, 
‘The lowlier children, Iam here.” 


JEAN INGELOW. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


History or THE PEOPLE oF THE UNITED States. By 
John Bach McMaster. Vol. Il. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


WE believe very few will find any tedious or un- 

interesting page in this History of the People 
of the United States, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, by Professor McMaster. 

He gives us a continuous panorama of the hundred 
years during which our new Republic was in its for- 
mative stage, and paints the portraits of many lead- 
ing citizens who were the representative men of their 
age. He gives usa series of views of the lives lived 
by the people, of the coarse laws now refined away, 
by which they were governed, of the resolute strug- 
gle between the aristocratic and the democratic ele- 
ments, of the sentiments expressed by leading men 
in regard to the signs of the times, of the persistent 
abuse of the benefactors and devoted servants of the 
people; and interweaves with all this the general 
history of the progress of events. 

The sources of this collection of rather irregular 
history were the newspapers and pamphiets, and the 
books of travels of the times, and the Journals of 
Congress, and other archives of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Those who read this work will be discouraged 
from evermore affirming that the former days were 
better than these. Many will be grieved with the 
severe strictures on statesmen and patriots, long ven- 
erated by the American people, and must regret the 
revival of old slanders of these great men which were 
long ago discredited and almost forgotten. 


Town Greotocy: THE LESSON OF THE PHILADELPHIA 


Rocks. By Angelo Heilprin, [Professor in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. ] 


Professor Heilprin here presents us with a mod- 
est volume giving a record of the knowledge gained 
by him along the highways and among the byways 
of our city. The writer is widely known among us 
as a competent lecturer on Invertebrate Paleontolo- 
gy, and an accomplished teacher. We are glad he 
has published these studies, believing they are ad- 
mirably calculated to stimulate scientific observation 
and to direct it to practical ends. Indeed, we ven- 
ture to say, that taking this convenient manual as a 
guide an intelligent student in Philadelphia may 
study practical paleontology effectively close by 
home, and read the manuscript of God as written 
upon fragmentary rock conveniently accessible to 
our highways and byways. 

In the words of the author, we can acknowledge 
that there is a wonderful history revealed to us by 
the gravels, clays and cobble stones of Philadelphia, 
a history which cannot fail to sharpen the edge of 
the most dormant. intellect: “The traveler to the 
city who sees the gravels swiftly fleeting before the 
windows of‘his railway carriage; who laments the 
singularly unpretentious appearance of the outlying 
brick clays; and who ruthlessly treads the much, and 
justly, dispised cobble stones of our thoroughfares, 
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little thinks what history these common-place ob- 
jects unfold. They stand as monuments of a histo- 
ry far more wonderful than any written in book, and 
will continue to so stand probably long after man 
will himself have disappeared from the earth.” 


Frrenps’ CALENDAR. 

A neat card, after the fashion of the many pretty 
calendars which have given us savory clippings 
from poets or sages for every day in the year, comes 
to us for notice. We have herea leaflet for every day in 
the year and each leaflet has a sentiment from the 
wise and pious men and women to whom we owe the 
literature cf Quakerism. We fear, at first, that we 
shall find only an iteration and reiteration of a few 
stock phrases. But instead, we find not cant, but 
grave, sincere, broad sentiment, on a vast number of 
subjects; and to every one of these selections we 
give a cordial welcome, as well worthy of being ac- 
corded a place in this Quaker Anthology. 

By all means let us find a snug corner at the fire- 
side for the Friends’ Calendar for 1886, to the end 
that many a choice aphorism may pass in review be- 
fore us, and find place in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration as well asin the generation now hastening to 
rest. 


Sunpay READING FoR THE YOUNG. 

From E.and J.B. Young & Co.,of New York, 
comes this quarto picture and story book, with 250 
illustrations. It is attractive reading of a moral or 
instructive character and would be good enough to 
read on any day in the week. But if we had made 
it we would have left out the warlike pictures as cal- 
culated to stimulate a love for military display too 
much for the young mind. We commend the last 
story in the book,—“ Ezra Collins.” 8. R. 





SWARTHMORE. 
Presipent Magill lectured in Wilmington, Del., on 
the 23d inst., and in Baltimore on the 28th, on “ The 
Advantages of a Collegiate Education.” 


There has been an encouraging response to the 
invitation to aid the fund for the construction and 
equipment of the Observatory, and about $500 more 
will complete the amount asked for. It is very much 
desired to obtain this soon. 


Special lectures, by persons outside of the College 
faculty, will form an important feature of the present 
year’s work. This week, on Third-day evening, Wil- 
liam Blaikie, of New York City, delivered a lecture 
on “ Sound Bodies for All.” This evening, Aaron M. 
Powell, of New York, is to deliver his lecture on 
“Wendell Phillips.” Prof. R. E. Thompson, one of 
the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
probably deliver two lectures during the winter, on 
topics in Political Economy. 


THE SWARTHMORE CIRCLE. 


Tue organization of a company for reading and liter- 
ary study, at West Chester, underthe nameof “The 
Swarthmore Circle,” and with the design of encour- 
aging the formation of similar companies in other 





places, has devoloped a very active interest, espe- 
cially amongst young Friends. The first meeting is 
appointed for the present week, to be held on the 
30th inst., at the home of Anna B. White. By the 
advice of Professor Appleton, of Swarthmore, it has 
been decided to take up Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” to 
read books I.and II. There aretwo editions of the 
work, suitable for readers,—one having notes by Hom- 
er B. Sprague, (Boston: Ginn & Co.), and the other 
with notes by E. F. Willoughby, (New York : Clark & 
Maynard.) It is proposed to read 200 linesa week, 
and as the two books contain about 1800 lines, this will 
consume between twoand three months, after which 
some other suitable work will be taken up. 

The design is to make it emphatically a Society of 
Mutual Help. Friends and their friends are invited 
to join. At least fifty will probably be in the com- 
pany from the outset. During the winter it is ex- 
pected that Prof. Appleton will deliver three lectures 
before the Circle. 


NEW ENGLAND FLOWERS. 

| gneve nee along this part of the road the 

golden-rod was in bravest array, and indeed the 
land was strongly yellow, what with some late dan- 
delions, the hawk-weed in the hedges, the primroses, 
and on all sides the golden-rod and the triumphant 
sun-flower. There were only the usual variations, 
the break in the fields, the change from tall sheaves 
of corn now bound together, and showing places for 
the activity of little mice, to level pasture; from close- 
ly verdant banks to straggling fences, where, happily, 
however, the clematis gave a touch ofgrace and sweet- 
ness. “ Traveler’s-joy,” I have heard it called, and 
the name seemed appropriate when the delicate tufts 
greeted our eyes in some otherwise monotonous line 
of fence or pathway ; and it was on this road, just be- 
fore entering the woodland, that we met thick clus- 
ters of the evening primrose, and remembered that 
it was long ago sent to England from America. How 
well worth half an hour itis to watch this flower 
when it is beginning to open to its evening life! The 
divisions of the calyx gradually unfold, the flower 
shows tenderly, and sometimes the final laying back 
of the petals is accompanied by a little soft, vibrating 
sound—the laugh of welcome as the blossom gayly 
looks you in the face. The clover was very thick and 
very rich in color all along here, which is not always 
the case in the New England September, and we 
looked to see if it belied its name of “ husbandman’s 
barometer.” If rain were coming, we knew there 
would be a drawing together of the leaflets ; but every 
“leaf of three” we saw lay open, happily, and, more- 
over, there were no signs of rain in the pipe of the 
robin which greeted us. There was plenty of loose- 
strife along this bank, and some impatience and wild 
parsley, fairly luxuriating with its delicate green and 
white flowers almost in the roadway, and there were 
some vines of briony, carefully following out their 
law, and twined from left to right, as instinctively do- 
ing Nature’s bidding as the poppy in the corn field, 
which hangs its head when the rain or damp may 
chill it, and springs up again to greet the needed 
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warmth of the sun. But of all the blooming spots be- 
fore we plunged into the woods again, the most per- 
fect was where a tiny brook flowed to the right, and 
into which we forded, that our horse might be re- 


freshed. At the first glance it seemed almost as though | 


some one—long ago, perhaps—had made a garden 
there, for on either side, in warm reds and yellows 
and intensest purple, the wild flowers grew together. 
The cardinal was especially fine, and speedwell, chic- 
ory, thoroughwort, clover, and primroses were assem- 
bled—a bold and happy little band, narcissus-like re- 
flecting their glories in the stream.—Lucy C. Litue, 
in Harper’s Magazine. ; 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 
HOW TO ACCUMULATE. 
HERE are two kinds of accumulation, very diff- 
erent in their nature and results. The one con- 
sists of storing up, laying away and adding to things, 
which, whether alike or different, bear no vital rela- 
tion to each other; the other consists in such a use of 
them as shall reveal their true meaning, and accumu- 
late their value rather than themselves by constantly 
moving them into changing and improving forms. We 
see these two processes in continual operation, mark- 
ing out a broad distinction of character and an equally 
broad divergence of results. 

One man, for example, is bent on accumulating 
money. He works hard and perseveringly, and grad- 
ually reaps the success he craves. His hundreds come 
to be thousands, and his thousands are carefully laid 
away in safe repositories. His chief joy is in adding 
to them, and whatever he is compelled to take away 
for any purpose costs him a pang. — His dollars lie side 
by side, in increasing numbers, but they have no mu- 
tual relation to each other—they serve no common 
purpose ; they never lose their own identity in any- 
thing higher or nobler than themselves. When he 
dies, they will fall apart and be scattered like grains 
of sand, when the bowl that held them is broken. 
Another man accumulates money in a different way. 
He regards it as a means, not an end, as an instru- 
ment wherewith to build up many things, especially 
happiness. He puts it into a brightand happy home, 
into the education of his children and the enlighten- 
ment of the community, into health.and welfare, in- 
telligence and moral advancement, in whatever of 
their conditions appears to him as the most impor- 
tant. Thus his money is continually being worked 
over into higher forms than itself; it no longer sim- 
ply exists as dead matter, but is transformed into a 
vital force, penetrating and uplifting the lives of men 
and women. The difference is like that between two 
men who shall accumulate large quantities of build- 
ing material—bricks, wood and iron—one of whom 
should simply store them in vast repositories all 
through his life, while the other builds them into no- 
ble structures and comfortable dwellings, which in 
their turn will develop fuller and happier human life. 

Money, however, is not the only thing that can be 
accumulated in these different ways. Two students 
sit side by side in the class-room day by day. Both 
are £aining knowledge, but in the mind of one it lies 
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| inert and lifeless. 
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Lesson after lesson is, perhaps, 
stored in his memory, but he discovers no relation 
between them, still less any relation that they may 
bring to his present or future life. Bye and bye, 
when instruction ceases to flow from the lips of his 
teacher, his knowledge will also cease to grow, for it 
has no vitality in itself. The other seizes what is of- 
fered, not only for what it is, but for what it will lead 
to. Fresh difficulties incite his enthusiasm and 
strengthen his powers. Each new study prepares him 
for the next; all that he learns is brought into work- 
ing operation, and made to fulfil purposes beyond it- 
self; his whole life is being quickened and his pow- 
ers strengthened, and, although much of what he 
learns may be forgotten, it isnot lost, but only passed 
into more useful and living forms. 

So in all the experiences we passthrough. Tosome 
they are like beads upon astring, and when the thread 
of life is cut, they simply roll away out of sight and 
out of mind. A new business here, a new friendship 
there; here a lucky accident, there a disastrous fail- 
ure; here a birth and rejoicing, there a death and 
mourning ; and as the mind recalls them it finds no 
special meaning to them, and no connection between 
them, except that of time or place. Another person 
comes out of each one fuller, stronger, wiser than be- 
fore. A serious illness has led him to study thelaws 
of his physical nature, and taught him how to secure 
health for himself, his family, and those whom he 
may influence. A disaster in business is sifted to the 
bottom, and new light is thrown on future plans. A 
peril threatens or overtakes him, and he emerges 
from it a braver and stronger man. His friend be- 
trays or forsakes him, and his pain teaches hima 
stancher loyalty to those who trust him. Or a great 
happiness comes to him, and he hastens to shareit 
with others, or learns through it how he may bless 
others. He is accumulating experience, not simply 
to count it over and recall its pleasure or its pain, but 
to develop out of it all, power and virtue and wisdom, 
by which his own life and the lives of all who ap- 
proach him may be improved. 

People often boast of their long and varied expe- 
rience, and claim, on account of it, the deference and 
acquiescence of all who are younger. The test ofany 
such claim must be not what they have been through, 
but what they have developed from it. Has the re- 
sult been a fuller, nobler, richer life? is the mind 
clearer and stronger? is the character firm and estab- 
lished ? is the heart pure, true and sympathizing? If 
so, they have accumulated experience in the right 
way,and are worthy of all respect. But the mere 
passing through different phases of life, however ex- 
citing or numerous they may be—the mere suffering 
or enjoyment caused by various events, however in- 
tense they may be—does not constitute such a claim. 

All accumulation, then, whether of money or 
knowledge or experience, may thus be tested. If it 
is simply saved, hoarded and counted for itself, it is 
of little worth; but if it continually develops into 
something higher and nobler, if it be willing to lose 
itself if need be in what it is able to bring forth, if it 
be the source of power, character, happiness and life, 
it is honorable and valuable. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR THE COL- 
ORED PEOPLE. 


WO significant facts appear to me to offer sugges- 

tions worth consideration on this subject :-— 

The first is the universal increasing demand in 
every southern state for skilled labor. Machinists 
are wanted, carpenters, joiners, shoemakers, weavers, 
plumbers, mill-hands,—every kind of craftsmen, in 
short, who can efficiently aid in the countless new in- 
dustries which are struggling into existence in the 
South. So great and pressing is the need for them 
that most strenuous efforts are being made to induce 
European emigrants to come to this new-old field, in- 
stead of to the Northern ports,—to enter by New Or- 
leans, and remain a few months before going West, if 
West they will go. 

The second fact was the negro exhibit at the New 
Orleans exhibition. It was significant and pathetic, 
because it showed what the free colored men wished 
to do, but never had been taught to do. Their 
schools and colleges made creditable displays of their 
intellectual progress. But the work of their hands 
was almost invariably the work of willing but un- 
trained hands. There were attempts at every kind 
of handicraft, from shoes and rolling-pins to a steam- 
engine cleverly made by a negro, who assuredly did 
not understand mechanics, as he could neither read 
nor write. Shoes, machines, tubs, even pictures, 
were, as a rule, proudly labeled as the work of a man 
or woman who never had been taught to make them. 
The whole exhibit was pitable as a display of wasted 
cleverness. In suggestive contrast was the work 
from the Hampton Industrial School, and some real- 
ly admirable specimens of saddlery and engraved 
glass made by colored men in Philadelphia who had 
“learned how.” 

General S. C. Armstrong, who has had seventeen 
years of experience in teaching the Industrial School 
for negroes at Hampton writes, “ There is now a large 
class of negro mechanics in the South, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and bricklayers. The proof of the ca- 
pacity of the negro for skilled labor is, I think, ample. 
I fully believe in it. The great difficulty is their lack 
of opportunity to learn. They have less chance to 
learn now thanin thedays ofslavery, which, ina 
crude way, wasa greatindustrialschool. I have seen 
so much evidence here of the negro’s desire to learn 
trades, and have had such satisfactory experience of 
the race as mechanics, that I consider its success a 
question of opportunity only.” 

There are several colleges and universities in the 
South for the freedmen which profess to rank with 
those for the whites, but I know of no other industri- 
al school than that at Hampton. 

No practical visitor to the South can help ques- 
tioning whether the great mass of negroes and mul- 
attos do not, in this crisis of their history, need 
training in handicrafts rather than in Latin and met- 
aphysics ; and whether, too, granting that the negro 


and mulatto have the mechanical ability to receive 


this training, it will not be more to the interest of 
the Southern white man to keep the new industries, 
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now opening with such splendid promise, under his 
own control, with his familiar freed workmen, than 
to surrender them to foreign capitalists and foreign 
laborers ? 
Resecca Harpine Davis. 
A MOCKING BIRD STUDY. 
HE mocking-bird’s emotions were so intense and 
so originally displayed that he was a constant 
source of interest. A hand-glass lying face up gave 
opportunity for an amusing exhibition one day. 
Leaning over it, he puffed out every feather, opened 
his mouth, and tried the glass with his beak at every 
point. Meeting no satisfaction, he turned to leave it, 
but first peeped slyly over the edge to see if the 
stranger were still there, no doubt unable to get over 
his surprise at seeing a bird in that position and ready 
to meet his bill at every point. The same glass stand- 
ing up brought out a different demonstration. He 
stood in front of it and swelled himself out, while 
the feathers of the shoulders and breast were erected. 
Then he opened his mouth wide and attacked the 
reflection, but was astonished to meet the glass. He 
touched the bill of his double with his own, and 
moved all the way to the bottom of the glass, not 
taking it away, but apparently trying to seize the one 
which opposed his. He lowered his head as though 
to take hold of the enemy’s foot, then pulled himself 
up as straight asa soldier, wings and tail constantly 
jerking with excitement. After indulging for some 
time in these proceedings, he dodged around behind 
the glass, plainly expecting to pounce upon his oppo- 
nent, and surprised not to doso. Several times he 
drew himself up, swelled out his breast, and blustered 
before the glass. Once he flew up with the reflection 
in the manner of a quarrelsome cock, and upon reach- 
ing the top of the glass naturally went over and 
landed behind, without an enemy in sight. Upon 
this he stared a moment, as if dazed, then shook him- 
self out, and flew away in evident disgust. 

The deliberate, leisurely dressing of plumage with 
which many birds pass away the dull hours is an oc- 
cupation in which the mocking-bird never had time 
to indulge. He was a bird of affairs; he had too 
much on his mind for loitering. A few sudden, thor- 
ough’ shakes, a rapid snatching of the wing and tail 
feathers through the beak, or, after a bath, a violent 
beating the air with both wings while holding tightly 
to the perch with his feet, sufficed for his toilet. Not- 
withstanding his apparent carelessness, his plumage 
was soft and exquisite in texture, and when wet the 
downy breast feathers matted together and hung in 
locks, like hair. Through a common magnifying- 
glass each tiny barbule was seen to be ringed with 
gray and silvery white, so finely that the rings could 
hardly be seen. 

Oxtve THorNE MILLER in Atlantic Monthly. 





The Quaker element that has been diffused among 
us has done much for society, and had an ennobling 
and purifying influence on the American people.— 
H. W. Longfellow. 





God helps him who helps himself. 
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CONTAGION IN THROAT TROUBLES. 


HE medical editor of Babyhood writes: A recent 
case within our knowledge, in which fatal diph- 


theria developed upon what had been believed to be | 


a simple quinsy, suggests a few words regarding the 
duty of isolating any case of sore throat where there are 
other children in the house. Without entering upon 
any disputed points regarding diphtheria, it is gener- 
ally agreed that the distinctive visible sign of it is its 
peculiar membranous deposit. A case may present 
clearly the conditions of a “common sore throat,” 


and subsequently diphtheria be unmistakably pres- | 


ent. For our purpose it is unnecessary to discuss 
whether such cases are diphtheritic from the first or 
become so. The point for parents to know is that the 
sequence of dangerous symptoms upon those appar- 


ently slight is not uncommon, and that itis better for | 


them to isolate a child fifty times unnecessarily than 
to be neglectful once. 

We would urge, then, that, if at all possible, every 
child suffering from sore throat be isolated until it is 
distinctly convalescent. Physicians are often embar- 
rassed, in urging the isolation of patients, by the 
timidity or suspiciousness of parents. If in such a 
case as has been described the physician recommends 
the precaution of isolation, the family, if of the timid 
type, is at once thrown into a panic, assuming that 
the physician really considers that the case is diph- 
theria or that he expects it will prove to be, and that 
he is concealing the facts, while really he is only 
taking proper sanitary precautions. 

Other persons, on the other hand, immediately 
interpret the physician’s frank statement of his rea- 
sons for isolating a supposed simple case as an evi- 
dence of want of knowledge on his part. They ap- 
parently think that to the properly educated physician 
diseases are as distinct and as easily discriminated as 
coins of different denominations. With such people 
the only course is to strongly advise isolation, and to 
give the reason for it, and to let them take the re- 
sponsibility of neglecting the suggestion ifthey choose 
to do so. Intelligent people usually are grateful for 
the warning, even if it prove to have been unneces- 
sary, and although they sometimes chaff the physi- 
cian as “ fussy.” 


ALCOHOL IN THE KitcHEN.—Of 622 moderate and im- 
moderate drinkers with whom I have conversed, 337 
tell me that they acquired the desire for wine and 
other alcoholic poisons by their use in articles of diet 
and in the family and social circle, dealt out to them 
by their wives and sisters and female friends. Of this 
number 161 cases were from the use of liquors in ar- 
ticles of diet. Of the whole number referred to, 328 
fill a drunkard’s, grave seventeen died of mania A 
potu and five by suicide.” These are the words of a 
physician who'has made the subject a matter of care- 
ful study.— National Bulletin. 





There are people who would do great acts but, be- 
cause they. wait for great opportunities, life passes, 
and the acts of love are not done at all—F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 





| 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The German Bible for the blind costs $25, and con- 
sists of no fewer than sixty-four volumes. This is owing to 
the fact that the letters have to be very large, that they 
are in haut-relief, and can therefore be printed on one side 
only, and that the paper must be very thick. Some of 
the blind can read five or six hours without feeling 
fatigued. They use both hands in reading, the right fore- 
finger being used chiefly to separate the words and sylla- 
bles, while the left forefinger recognizes the word by itself. 

—A safe that is pronounced a marvel of mechanism has 


just been finished for the National Bank of Scotland by a 


London firm. This immense money box, which is wholly 
of hard steel and weighs close upon 100 tons, consumed 
seven months’ time in building, and has no Jess than forty- 
eight locks. Each door weighs a ton and the bolts thereon 
two hundred pounds apiece. The safe is said to be capable 
of holding five hundred and fifty million dollars in gold 
bullion. " 


—A train on the railway which ascends the Rigi Mount- 
ain, Switzerland, fell into a ravine last week. One person 
was killed and twenty-five were dreadfully injured. 

—A foot of snow is reported from nearly all parts of the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan, blockading the railroads. 
There has been a light fall at Galena and Monmouth, Ill. 

—A highly interesting lacustrine settlement, dating 
back to the stone period, has just been discovered at Ac- 
bon, on the Lake of Constance. Large quantities of stone, 
wood, and bone, together with the remains of bisons, cows, 
deers, etc., were found. 

—It is practically settled that Georgia will have a School 
of Technology. The bill has passed both houses of the Leg- 
islature. 

——Near California Mountain, in New Mexico, Major 
Powell of the Geological Survey has discovered what he 
pronounces to be the oldest human habitation upon the 
American continent. 


—A recent telegram from Memphis says that “ millions 
of squirrels are emigrating from the Mississippi side over 
to the Arkansas shore at a point commencing about five 
miles below Memphis and extending down for twenty 
miles. They are swimming the Mississippi river and evi- 
dently making for more elevated grounds in Arkansas. 
Thousand are being killed by farmers, who, by reason of 
their great numbers, use sticks instead of guns. A similar 
emigration of squirrels occured in 1872.” 

—The flavor of pure perfumes is marvelous. A sin- 
gle drop of the oil of thyme will communicate its ordor to 
25 gallons of water. One grain of ambergris will perfume 
papers for 40 years, and it has been ascertained that the 2,- 
262,554,000th of a grain is sensible to the smell. 

—A club of 4800 members in Berlin recently advi rtised 
for six medical officers to attend them at a salary of $375 
per annum, This would make the contribution from each 
member of the club about 75 cents a year for medical at- 
tendance. More than 400 doctors applied for the place. 

—Says the Christian Advocate : “ Nothing is more foolish, 
nothing not absolutely vicious brings more misery in its 
trains, than spending all as we go. Indeed, where it is 
not the fruit of vice, it is often the parent of crime. ‘To 
lay up something for a rainy day,’ ‘to put by’ for a time of 
need, are maxims of common prudence among all people, 
and of religion, too. ‘Take no thought for the morrow’ 
does not mean, Do not save any money to provide for your 
wants in old age, to help good canses, to educate your chil- 
dren, to provide for your support if sick, to protect-you 
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against unforeseen accidents or losses or destruction of 


property. That Christ and His apostles never meant to be 
understood as inculeating from ‘hand to mouth,’ as some 
interpret their living words, is clear from their precepts and 
practice. The apostles, while Christ was with them, hada 
treasurer, who kept the bag.’”’ 

—A manufacturer of Breslau, Germany, is said to have 
built achimney over fifty feet in height entirely of paper. 


| Toronto Globe says: 


The blecks used in its construction, instead of being of | 


brick or stone, were made of compressed paper, jointed 
with silicious cement. The chimney is said to be very 
elastic, and also fire-proof. Picture frames are now made 
of paper on the Continent. Paper pulp, glue, linseed oil, 
and carbonate of lime or whiting, are mixed together and 
heated into a thick cream, which, on being allowed to cool, 
is run into moulds and hardened. The frames are then gilt 
or bronzed in the usual way. 

—In the agricultural department of a library in War- 
senstein, near Cassel, Germany, may be seen a most novel 
collection of books. At first glance they appear like rough 
blocks of wood; but on closer examination it is found that 
each is a complete history of the particular tree which it 
represents. At the back of the book the bark has been re- 
moved from a space large enough to admit the scientific 
and the common name of the tree asa title. One side is 
formed from the split wood of the tree, showing its grain 
and natural fracture; the other shows the wood when 
worked smooth and varnished. One end shows the grain 
as left by the saw, and the other the finely polished wood. 
On opening the book one finds the fruit, seeds, leaves, and 
other products of the tree, the moss which usually grows 
upon its trunk, and the insects which feed upon the vari- 
ous parts of the tree, To all this is added a well printed 
description of the habits, usual location, and manner of 
growth of the tree—all forming a complete history of each 
kind of timber represented, and in a form readily under- 
stood.—N. Y. Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Srxty Chinese cigar makers in the factory of Kvenigs- 
berger, Falk & Meyer, at San Francisco, struck on the 23d 
inst., because the firm refused to discharge its white work- 
men. It is said the Chinese Union organized the strike. 

THE Rolling Mill Company, of Passaic, New Jersey, has 
just completed a draw span 432 feet long for the Minnesota 
and North-western Railroad, at St. Paul. The draw span, 
which is said to be the longest in the world, will be oper- 
ated by steam. 

A MAN in Fort Worth, Texas, has contracted with an 
English syndicate to deliver on the wharf at Galveston 
fortnightly, for the next five years, 3000 frozen carcasses of 
beef cattle. The price is 6 cents per pound for the beef and 
9 cents for the hides, and the shipments are to begin. 

AN unoflicial footing made in Cincinnati of the official 
returns from all the counties in Ohio shows that Foraker 
has a plurality of 18,158 for Governor. Leonard, the Pro- 
hibition candidate, polled 28,064 votes, and Northrop, the 
Greenback candidate, 2963. 

THE authorities in Montreal still meet with much oppo- 
sition in the work of isolating small-pox patients. On First- 
day a carter named Trepanier called a number of his neigh- 
bors to his assistance, and together with the mob drove offa 
posse of sanitary police which had come to remove one of 
the carter’s children to the hospital. At another house to 
which the officers went for a similar purpose a man drew 
a knife “and kept them at bay until he was reasoned out 
of his folly.” Forty-one deaths were reported on the 23d 
inst. 





Ir has been decided by the Dominion Cabinet to post- 
pone the execution of Riel until the 11th of November. The 
“Tt now remains with Sir John Mac- 
Donald to say whether or not the sentence shall be carried 
out.” The Mail is of the opinion that Riel will be hanged. 

THE Chinese Government has decided to maintain a 
standing army of 600,000 men, to be increased in time of 
war to 1,200,000. Four new iron-clads have been ordered. 

SIXTY-FIVE cows on one dairy farm in Westchester 
county, New York, are to be slaughtered for having pleuro- 
pnemonia. 

Two-THIRDS of the Swiss nation have voted in favor of 
Local Option, by cantons. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month will occur as 


| follows: 





3d. Philadelphia, Race street, 10 A. M. 
‘* Nine Partners, Oswego, N. Y. 
4th. Farmington, Farmington, N. Y. 
5th. Abington, Byberry, Phila. 
_ 6th. Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
9th. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 


llth. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. . 
12th. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mth. Miami, Waynesville, O. 

” Salem, West, O. 
16th. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 

- Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 

- Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
2ist. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 


23d. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 


25th. Stillwater. Richland, O. 
- Southern, Camden, Del. 
26th. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
27th. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
28th. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 


*,.* Circular meetings in Eleventh month will occur as 
follows : 
Ist. Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
15th. Berwick, Pa.,11 A. M. 





*.* Friends’ Mission, Fairmount and Beach streets. 
Meetings in Eleventh month will occur as follows: 
Ist. Religious mecting, 11 A. M. 
- First-day school, 2? P. M. 
3d. Youths’ Meeting, 8 P. M. 
5th. Temperance meeting, 8 P. M. 
Attendance of Friends and others solicited. 





*.* Thomas Foulke, of New York, expects to be in at- 
tendance at Fifteenth and Race street meeting, on First- 
day, Eleventh month Ist, in the morning, and at Old Mer- 
ion Meeting-house at 3 P. M., the same day. 





*.* The Western First-Day School Union will be held at 
West Grove meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
3ist, to meet at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are in- 
vited. E. T. SWAYNE, | «,, 

L. B. WALTON, Clerks. 





*.* The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will hold its Annual Meeting at Race street meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 7th, at 10 A. M., 
holding two sessions. Reports are desired from all the 
Unionsand such First-day schools, reading associations, sew- 
ing schools, etc., not connected with Unions. Delegates 
should also be appointed, and the general attendance of all 
interested is solicited. . 

EMMA WORRELL, 


Po ; 
MARGARET B. LONGSHORE, } Clerks. 





*,* The time of holding the select meeting of Standford 
Quarter, at Chatham, Eleventh month 5th, is at 2 o’clock 
P. M., instead of 4 P. M. as heretofore. 

THOMAS STRINGHAM. 



















































PPENNSYLVA NIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
oe LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 


‘*New York and Chicago Limited"’ of Pullman Pal- 
ace cars ; . . , A : 

Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 

Chicago and Cineinnati Express 

Western Express $ 8 . 

Pacific Express West 

Harrisburg Express . 

Niagara Express 

Watkins Express Se at at Sool ee ‘ ; 

Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 

Kane Express ; : ‘ . . - ‘ 

Lock Haven Express ‘ ‘ . ° : . 

Renovo Express, 211.50a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersburg and 
Hagerstown Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 and 
11.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 


*11.20 a.m. 
*11.50 a.m. 
*8.50 p.m. 
*10.05 p.m. 
*11.20 p.m. 
*4.30 acm. 
27.40 a.m. 
211.50 a.m. 
i1.20 p.m. 
27.40 a.m. 
24.30 a.m. 


25.40 p.m. 
*7.00 a.m. 
#2.15 p.m. 
. . ¢.40 a.m. 
- 24.30, 11.50 a.m. 
25.40 p.m. 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 
Mail Train . ° 4 ° . 
Harrisburg Accommodation 

York and Hanover Express’. ‘ ; 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 
Columbia and York Express ° 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.57 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m, Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. : 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
p.m. on week-days. Saturdays only, 5 p.m. Sundays, 8 a.m. 
wes not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 

old, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
sem Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STs. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and eee. 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5,35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.50 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p=) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Pissenger Agen 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8S. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, 
Wedding Invitations. 


Visiting Cards, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1020 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 


(Patented) 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED. | Fuyngture, Bedding, Curtains. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. | 





Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, ete. Photographers’ and machin- 


ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 


and anti-incrustator. For brewers and boi- MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 


tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 


ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG.CO., | Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 

A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 

PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MEeRcHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 








| 
| 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile — 
literature.” 


“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing WHAT ¢ 5 00 W ILL BUY. 


mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.”’ 





Address, A 6. 0 is sont a otter, by Registeced Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
ry | Cheek, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 

M. Y. HOUG H, orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green, 

1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 


as Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
ees a, Order — ea 7 will send 5 —— of real 

zor ack, Green, Japan or Mix ea, and 15 pounds of fine 

Our Healthful Home. mild or strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
oa of — — mild = mans a ted ¢ Joffee. Persons may 
" 8 ; . ‘ club together an t one of these urders, and we will divide it to 

ag SS — ~ ey net Srantetem of ‘ ~~ suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those who wish to 
have soft spring water dry, invigorating air, fine walks and | purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. | tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
Dr. A. SmrrH is very successful in healing the sick, with his | Press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 


a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address — state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
: ; : * | address, 


A. SMITH, M. D., WM. INGRAM & SON, Tea DEALERS, 
Our HEALTHFUL Home, Reading, Pa. 31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


_ NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Departmen‘ ROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 














